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Nortk  Star 

A  Play  in  One  Act 

FOR  SIX  MEN,  FIVE  WOMEN,  AND  EXTRAS* 


CHARACTERS 

Abe  Lincoln at  twenty-five 

Dr.  John  Allen a  Presbyterian  elder 

Charley a  young  Negro 

Clary's  Grove  Boys the  gang 

Jack  Armstrong ringleader  of  the  gang 

Jack  Kelso an  educated  vagabond 

James  Rutledge a  Southerner 

Mrs.  Rutledge his  wife 

Ann  Rutledge his  daughter 

Mrs.  Tibbs       \ 

Mrs.  Watkins \ townsivomen 

Mrs.  Morgan  j 

Townspeople extras 

place  :  Dr.  Allen's  one-room  log  cabin  in  New  Salem,  Illinois. 
time:  March,  1834.  Night. 

*The  number  of  extras  used  is  optional.  In  the  play  some  of 
them  are  referred  to  by  name  and  some  are  not.  If  less  than 
the  number  named  in  the  play  are  used,  merely  divide  the 
lines  among  those  appearing. 
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.Notes  on  Otaging 


costuming:  In  general,  the  clothes  are  of  rough  homespun 
wool.  The  men's  trousers  usually  have  buckskin  sewed  on  the 
inner  sides  of  the  legs  at  the  knees  to  prevent  wear  from  rub- 
bing together.  They  wear  rawhide  boots  and  shoes,  or  mocca- 
sins. The  women's  skirts  are  not  hooped  wide,  for  New  Salem 
is  a  frontier  town.  Charley  wears  ragged,  dirty  trousers  and  a 
shirt.  He  is  barefooted.  The  Rutledges  are  better  dressed  than 
the  rest  of  the  townspeople. 

loft:  The  effect  of  the  loft  need  not  present  any  difficulties. 
The  loft  opening  may  be  simply  a  small  opening  high  up  in  the 
u  R  corner  of  the  right  wall  of  the  set.  A  small  platform  and  a 
stepladder  (or  just  a  stepladder)  are  placed  on  the  other  side  of 
the  opening,  backstage.  The  characters  using  the  loft  merely 
step  from  the  top  of  the  ladder  on  stage  to  the  platform  or  step- 
ladder  on  the  other  side  of  the  opening,  out  of  view  of  the  audi- 
ence. Their  lines  should  be  given  from  this  offstage  platform  or 
stepladder,  to  give  the  effect  of  coming  from  above. 

negro  make-up:  Do  not  use  minstrel  make-up  on  the  per- 
son playing  the  part  of  Charley.  The  coal-black  make-up  used 
in  minstrels  is  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  this  part.  Use  a  reg- 
ular Negro  grease  paint,  in  order  to  create  as  realistic  a  make-up 
as  possible. 

offstage  effects:  Blank  cartridges  may  be  used  for  the 
shooting.  Two  empty  cocoanut  shells  pounded  on  a  table  or  on 
the  cover  of  a  large  book  make  a  realistic  sound  of  horses' 
hoofs.  The  creaking  of  the  wagon  may  be  simulated  with  the 
aid  of  a  large  creaky  hinge,  attached  to  a  box  or  any  other  con- 
traption which  will  enable  the  hinge  to  work — and  creak. 
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CURTAIN       LINE 


FOOTLIGHTS 


STAGE  POSITIONS 

Upstage  means  away  from  the  footlights,  downstage  means 
toward  the  footlights,  and  right  and  left  are  used  with  reference 
to  the  actor  as  he  faces  the  audience.  R  means  right,  l  means  left, 
U  means  up,  d  means  down,  c  means  center,  and  these  abbrevia- 
tions are  used  in  combination,  as :  u  R  for  up  right,  R  c  for  right 
^center,  D  L  c  for  down  left  center,  etc.  One  will  note  that  a 
position  designated  on  the  stage  refers  to  a  general  territory, 
J]  rather  than  to  a  given  point. 



^  note:  Before  starting  rehearsals,  chalk  off  your  stage  or  re- 
^hearsal  space  as  indicated  above  in  the  Chart  of  Stage  Positions. 
^xThen  teach  your  actors  the  meanings  and  positions  of  these 
5  fundamental  terms  of  stage  movement  by  having  them  walk 
rom  one  position  to  another  until  they  are  familiar  with  them, 
e  use  of  these  abbreviated  terms  in  directing  the  play  saves 
considerable  time,  speeds  up  rehearsals,  and  reduces  the  amount 
of  explanation  the  director  has  to  give  to  his  actors. 
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SCENE:  Dr.  Allen's  one-room  log  cabin  in  New  Salem,  Illi- 
nois. In  the  R  wall,  downstage,  is  a  crude  fireplace.  Upstage 
of  it  is  a  built-in  cupboard  with  dishes,  etc.  Upstage  of  the 
cupboard  is  a  ladder  leading  to  a  loft.  Against  the  rear  wall, 
right  of  center,  is  a  crudely-made  bed.  Left  of  the  bed,  at  the 
foot  and  against  the  wall,  is  a  small  clothes  cabinet.  In  the 
rear  wall  at  center  is  a  narrow  window,  the  swinging  shut- 
ters closed.  To  the  left  of  the  ivindow  is  a  medicine  cabinet; 
on  it  are  some  books.  In  the  L  wall,  upstage,  is  another  win- 
dow, the  swinging  shutters  closed.  Downstage  of  this  win- 
dow is  the  door  leading  into  the  cabin.  In  the  center  of  the 
room  is  a  rectangular  table  of  rough  boards.  On  either  side 
and  above  the  table  are  straight  chairs.  There  is  a  rough  easy 
chair  before  the  fireplace.  On  the  table  is  a  large  kerosene 
lamp.'] 

AT  RISE  OF  CURTAIN:  //  is  night,  March,  1834.  abe 
Lincoln  and  DR.  allen  stand  just  inside  the  half -open  door 
at  L  stage.  They  are  watching  the  clary's  grove  boys  tear- 
ing past  on  horseback  on  the  road,  whooping  and  yelling. 
abe  is  twenty -five  years  of  age,  tall,  gawky;  his  pants  do  not 
meet  his  shoes  by  six  inches.  He  walks  fiat-footed,  his  long 
arms  swinging  at  his  sides.  He  has  a  coarse  bronzed  skin, 
thick  eyebrows,  long,  coarse  black-brown  hair  swept  back 
from  a  high  forehead,  and  a  mole  to  the  left  of  his  mouth. 
He  is  backward  with  women:  "A  woman  is  the  only  thing 
I'm  afraid  of  that  I  know  won't  hurt  me."  DR.  allen  is  a 
Presbyterian  elder  who  started  the  first  Sunday  school  in 
New  Salem.  He  is  earnest,  obstinate,  and  quiet.  All  money 
he  collects  for  Sunday  visits  he  puts  into  a  separate  fund  to 
be  given  to  the  church,  or  to  poor  or  sick  people.  House 
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servants  or  hired  hands  on  farms  he  charges  only  for  the 
cost  of  the  medicine.  He  is  a  skilled  physician.  He  never 
lets  up  on  his  steady,  quiet  arguments  against  slavery  and 
whiskey.  As  the  noise  fades ] 

ALLEN.  A  wild  lot,  Abe,  those  Clary's  Grove  Boys. 

abe.  But  square  an*  hard-workin'  when  it  comes  down  to  it. 

They're  not  bad. 
allen.  No,  not  bad.  [He  closes  the  door.'] 
abe.  Well,  Doctor,  here  I  am  in  the  flesh.  You  sent  fer  me. 
allen  [crossing  to  the  table  at  c].  Yes.  It's  about  those  same 

Clary's  Grove  Boys — partly. 
abe.  Is  the  other  part  the  covered  wagon  an'  horses  alongside 

your  house,  Doctor?  [He  nods  toward  l  stage.*} 
allen.  You  noticed  them. 
abe.  Couldn't  help  noticin'  'em  when  I  come  across  from  the 

Rutledges.  [He  crosses  a  few  steps  toward  allen.]  Goin' 

some  place? 
allen  [quietly].  That  depends  on  you,  Abe.  Sit  down.  [He 

crosses  above  the  table.} 
abe.  You're  givin'  me  a  powerful  curiosity,  Doctor.  [He  turns 

the  chair  left  of  the  table  so  that  its  back  is  toward  allen 

and  straddles  it.} 
allen  [seating  himself  at  the  right  side  of  the  table}.  Abe,  I 

want  you  to  get  the  Clary's  Grove  Boys  out  of  the  way. 
abe.  Shoot  'em  or  jist  heave  'em  in  the  Sangamon  River?  [He 

chuckles  shortly.} 
allen.  You've  heard  of  the  Underground  Railway. 
abe.  Sure.  Thet  outfit  thet  gits  escaped  slaves  up  to  Canada. 
allen  [leaning  across  the  table].  House  to  house  at  night  till 

they're  safe. 
abe.  I  hear  there's  regular  stations  from  one  place  to  another. 
allen   [tapping  the  table  for  emphasis}.   Spreading  every- 
where, Abe.  We're  really  challenging  the  power  of  the  slave- 
owners. 
abe  [leaning  forward].  Is  your  house 
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allen.  No.  But  there's  a  route  east  of  here.  And,  Abe — it's 
being  closely  watched  these  days. 

abe.  You're  gittin'  me  all  worked  up,  Doctor. 

allen.  A  week  ago  the  station  down  in  Bond  County  got  an 
escaped  slave.  It  was  too  dangerous  to  take  him  on  by  the 
regular  route. 

abe.  So  they  want  you  to  go  down  there  an'  help  'em. 

allen  [after  a  short  pause}.  Last  night  they  brought  him  here. 

abe  [rising  slowly'].  Here? 

allen  [with  a  movement  of  his  head  toward  u  r}.  He's  up 
there  in  the  loft. 

abe.  Up  there!  [He  stares  at  the  top  of  the  ladder."]  Jing! 

allen  [rising  and  crossing  to  the  fireplace].  I'm  to  take  him 
on  to  the  next  station  up  in  Livingston  County.  [He  turns, 
his  back  to  the  fireplace,  his  hands  behind  his  back.]  Abe, 
that's  why  I  sent  for  you. 

abe.  Me? 

allen.  I  want  you  to  help  me. 

ABE.  But,  Doctor,  you  know  I  don't  hold  with  your  abolition 
doin's. 

allen.  I  know  you're  against  slavery. 

abe.  Yes,  but  abolitionism  .  .  .  [He  walks  restlessly  back  and 
forth  at  L  stage.]  It  only  makes  things  worse  fer  those  poor 
people.  Gits  the  slave-owners  riled  to  treat  'em  worse. 

allen.  Abe,  if  our  forefathers  had  felt  that  way  about  our 
liberties  back  in  '76,  we'd  still  be  taking  orders  from  the 
British  crown.  We've  got  to  fight  the  slave-owners  every  way 
we  can — //  we  feel  for  the  slaves. 

ABE  [indignantly].  Do  you  think  I  don't!  I  saw  the  slave- 
market  down  to  New  Orleans.  I  was  down  there  three  years 
ago  with  a  cargo  of  Denton  Offut's.  I  saw  those  slave- 
traders  trot  'em  up  an'  down  like  horses — pinched  'em  an* 
felt  'em  an'  sighted  their  teeth.  I  ain't  never  fergit  it ! 

allen  [crossing  to  right  of  the  table].  Then  listen  to  me. 

ABE.  What  do  you  want? 
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allen  [leaning  forward,  his  hands  on  the  table].  You  know 
how  the  road  goes  through  town  to  the  North. 

ABE.  Around  the  bend  an'  up  alongside  the  Sangamon  River. 
What's  thet  got 

allen.  Hold  on.  It  goes  past  Clary's  grocery. 

ABE  [quickly],  I  git  it.  The  Clary's  Grove  Boys. 

Allen.  Yes,  where  they  hang  out.  You  know  the  boys.  They're 
just  as  likely  as  not  to  raid  my  wagon  for  the  fun  of  it — [In- 
dicating the  loft.] — and  that's  the  end  of  Charley.  Back  he'll 
go  to  his  master. 

ABE.  Do  you  want  me  to  lick  the  whole  parcel  of  'em? 

allen.  No.  I  want  you  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  till  I  get 
clear  of  town.  You  can  do  it. 

ABE.  Why  don't  you  wait  fer  another  night,  Doctor? 

Allen.  You  know  they're  at  Clary's  almost  every  night.  And 
every  day  Charley  stays  here  increases  the  chance  of  dis- 
covery. Do  you  want  to  see  him  sent  back? 

ABE  [restlessly].  I  don't  want  to  see  any  man  a  slave!  [He 
moves  fitfully  to  D  L  stage.] 

allen.  You're  evading  me,  Abe.  Is  it  because 

ABE.  Spit  it  out,  Doctor. 

allen.  You're  a  candidate  for  the  Illinois  legislature.  If  it  gets 
out  that  you  helped  an  escaping  slave 

ABE  [coming  back  to  left  of  the  table,  facing  him].  Doctor 
Allen,  if  I  felt  this  was  the  way  to  end  slavery  without  up- 
settin'  the  country,  thet  wouldn't  stop  me. 

allen.  It's  the  way  to  end  slavery  for  Charley.  [He  crosses  to 
the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  calls  softly.]  Charley — Charley! 

Charley  [off  u  R,  from  above].  Yes,  Mastuh. 

abe  [upset].  Master  .   .   . 

allen.  Come  down,  Charley. 

Charley  [descending  the  ladder  fearfully].  Is  they — is  they 
come  fo'  me?  [He  sees  abe  and  shrinks  back.]  Who'm  that? 

[Charley  is  a  young  Negro,  about  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
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A  natural  independence  of  spirit  and  intelligence  are  sub- 
merged by  a  lifetime  of  slavery.] 

allen  [reassuringly].  Don't  be  afraid,  Charley.  This  is  Abe 
Lincoln. 

Charley.  Yes,  Mastuh  Lincoln. 

abe.  I  ain't  your  master,  Charley. 

Charley.  Yes,  Mastuh  Lincoln. 

abe.  It  sounds  like  the  slave  market,  Doctor. 

allen.  The  smell  of  it,  Abe.  Come  on,  Charley.  Don't  be 
afraid.  [He  leads  the  fearful  charley  to  right  of  the  table.] 

ABE  [shuddering],  I  saw  an  advertisement  down  to  New  Or- 
leans: "We  have  on  hand  a  well-selected  stock  of  Negroes 
— field  hands,  house  servants,  cooks,  washers,  ironers."  It's 
writ  there  on  his  face.  I  kin  read  it  plain.  "Our  fresh  an' 
regular  arrivals  keep  us  supplied  with  a  good  an'  general  as- 
sortment. Our  terms  air  liberal.  Will  also  attend  to  the  sale 
of  Negroes  on  commission.  Have  a  jail  an'  yard  fitted  up 
expressly  fer  boarding  'em." 

charley.  That's  what  he  was  goin'  to  do  with  me,  Mastuh 
Lincoln.  Was  goin'  to  sell  me  down  to  New  Orleans.  No 
comin'  back  from  there ! 

allen.  Will  you  sell  him  down  the  river,  Abe? 

abe.  Thet  ain't  the  way  to  put  it,  Doctor! 

charley.  Kin  he  save  me,  Mastuh  Doctuh? 

allen.  He  can  save  you,  Charley. 

charley.  Mastuh  Lincoln 

[From  the  distance  comes  the  yelling  of  the  clary's  grove 
boys  riding  hard  toward  the  house.] 

charley.  Oh,  Lawd  God ! 

[charley  clambers  madly  up  the  ladder  and  into  the  loft.  The 
clary's  grove  boys  pound  past,  whooping  and  firing  their 
pistols,  allen  hurries  to  the  door  l  and  listens.] 

allen.  Maybe  they'll  ride  out  of  town. 
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[The  noise  fades.] 
ALLEN.  Yes — I  think 


[The  clary's  grove  boys  come  riding  back,  whooping  and 
yelling.'] 

allen.  Nope — no  use.  They're  going  back  to  Clary's. 

[The  clary's  grove  boys  whirl  past  and  fade  into  the  dis- 
tance. All  is  quiet,  allen  crosses  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder.] 

allen.  Charley.  Come  down,  Charley.  [To  ABE.]  Listen  to 
him  breathe.  You  can  hear  him  down  here.  Damn  the  slave- 
owners! [He  speaks  up  to  charley.]  It's  all  right,  Charley. 
You  can  come  down. 

CHARLEY  [descending,  his  hoarse,  loud  breathing  plainly  audi- 
ble]. They — they  gone? 

allen.  They're  gone.  Come  here  and  sit  down,  Charley.  [He 
leads  him  to  the  chair  before  the  fireplace.] 

[CHARLEY  sinks  into  it,  trembling.] 

allen.  Look,  Abe!  Can't  you  still  make  up  your  mind? 

abe  [turning  away  toward  L  stage].  I'm  tryin'  to  think  what's 

best  fer  all  of  'em,  the  millions  of  'em ! 
allen.  That's  another  evasion,  Abe.  It's  not  like  you.   [To 

Charley,  putting  his  hand  on  the  latter' s  shoulders.]  Quiet, 

Charley.  There's  no  danger.  [To  abe.]  Abe,  is  it  the  Rut* 

ledges  ?  You're  to  marry  Ann  soon. 
abe.  If  I  held  fer  abolition,  thet  wouldn't  stop  me! 
allen.  I  know  how  much  she  means  to  you,  Abe.  You're  a 

lonely  soul,  old  for  your  twenty-five  years. 
abe  [quietly].  She  is  a  shelter  fer  me  in  the  wilderness. 
allen.  Her  people  come  from  the  South,  like  most  of  the 

folks  around  here.  Her  father's  a  fine  man,  but  his  ideas  are 

corrupted  by  slavery.  He  could  take  Ann  away  from  you. 
charley.  Don't  let  a  slavuh  keep  you  from  helpin'  me,  Mastuh 

Lincoln!  [He  rises,  leaning  on  the  back  of  the  chair.] 
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ABE.  He  ain't  a  slaver,  Charley. 

Charley.  He's  keepin'  you  from  helpin'  me !  I  kin  see  it !  [He 
crosses  shakily  to  right  of  the  table.']  I  come  a  long  way, 
Mastuh  Lincoln,  a  long,  long  way.  My  mastuh's  plantation 
am  way  down  in  McCracken  County  in  Kaintuck.  I  hear 
about  anti-slavuh  people  up  in  Bond  County  up  in  Illinois, 
up  by  the  No'th  Stan.  You  takin'  me  by  the  No'th  Stah, 
Mastuh  Doctuh? 

allen  [by  the  fireplace].  That's  up  to  Abe,  Charley. 

Charley  [leaning  on  the  table,  pleadingly].  Mastuh  Abe, 
Mastuh  Abe,  listen,  Mastuh  Abe.  My  mammy,  she  say  to  me 
one  day — she  was  feedin'  me  dinnuh — she  say,  "Charley,  all 
my  children's  gone  but  you,  an'  Mastuh's  done  gone  an'  sold 
you  an'  I'll  never  see  you  'gin."  I  was  workin'  around  the 
house;  my  mammy's  the  cook.  I  say,  "Guess  not,  Mammy,  he 
promise  you  to  keep  me  always."  He  promise,  Mastuh  Abe,  I 
hear  him  with  my  own  ears !  But  my  mammy  say,  "I  hear  him 
tell  the  trader  he  send  you  to  town  Monday  mo'nin',  an'  he 
mus'  put  you  in  jail."  My  mammy  stand  there  an'  cry;  we 
bofe  cry.  I'se  afraid  to  tell  my  mammy  what  I  do,  Mastuh 
Abe;  somebody  maybe  hear.  I  cain't  say  good-bye,  on'y  nex' 
mo'nin'  my  mastuh's  bes'  hoss  an'  me,  we  fifty  miles  away  to 
Paducah. 

abe.  No  good-bye? 

Charley.  Good-bye  am  down  the  river,  Mastuh  Abe.  I  turn  the 
hoss  loose,  I  hide  in  the  woods  all  day  long,  I  keep  on  by 
night,  follerin'  by  the  No'th  Stah. 

allen.  When  a  slave  learns  to  find  the  North  Star,  Abe,  he's 
finished  his  education;  he's  ready  to  graduate. 

charley.  I  learn,  I  learn!  [Coming  around  the  table  to  abe 
as  he  talks.]  I  eat  what  I  find  in  the  woods,  Mastuh  Abe, 
'most  anything.  Once  I'se  so  hongry,  I  go  into  town  befo' 
day — I  'most  got  took!  I  git  away,  I  keep  on  by  the  No'th 
Stah,  git  to  the  Big  Rivuh 

allen.  The  Ohio 
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Charley.  I  find  a  boat  at  night.  I  don't  ask  who.  Down-the- 
river  am  behind  me,  I  git  across,  I  keep  on  goin'  by  the 
No'th  Stah,  by  the  No'th  Stah,  keep  me  on  goin'  by  the 
No'th  Stah — oh,  Mastuh  Abe !  [His  breath  comes  hoarse  and 
loud.'] 

abe  [clenching  his  fists'].  Lord  God  Almighty! 

[A  burst  of  yells  comes  from  the  distance  as  the  clary's  grove 
BOYS  come  riding  back.] 

CHARLEY  [terrified].  They's  aftuh  me! 

[Charley  runs  to  the  ladder  and  clambers  frantically  up  into 
the  loft.  Loud  "WhoasI"  and  stamping  of  hoofs  are  heard 
as  the  clary's  grove  boys  pull  up  before  the  house.] 

ALLEN.  Good  God,  they're  stopping  here! 

[There  is  a  hammering  at  the  door  L.] 

Armstrong  [off  l].  Hey,  there,  Doc! 
allen  [in  a  whisper].  Keep  still,  Abe! 

[The  hammering  is  repeated.] 

Armstrong  [off  l].  Hey,  there,  Doc,  we  know  you're  there! 

We  kin  see  the  light  comin'  through  the  chinks ! 
ALLEN.  I'll  have  to  let  them  in.  Abe.  .   .   . 
abe.  Don't  worry  about  me,  Doctor.  I  won't  give  him  away. 
Armstrong  [off  l,  hammering  on  the  door].  Open  up  thet 

door  er  we'll  bust  it  down ! 
allen  [crossing  to  the  door  L  and  opening  it].  Hello,  boys. 

[jack  Armstrong  and  a  few  of  the  clary's  grove  boys 
stamp  in  l.  Armstrong  is  about  twenty-six  years  old,  a  short 
and  powerfully -built  chap.  The  clary's  grove  boys  are 
friendly  and  good-natured.  They  can  trench  a  pond,  dig  a 
bog,  build  a  house,  pray,  and  fight.  They  will  do  almost  any- 
thing for  sport  or  fun,  love  or  necessity.  Rude  and  rough, 
overflowing  with  life  and  deviltry,  they  are  a  generous  par- 
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eel  of  rowdies.  A  stranger's  introduction  to  them  is  likely  to 
be  the  most  unpleasant  part  of  his  acquaintance  with  them, 
since  they  expect  every  man  to  prove  himself  i\ 

ARMSTRONG  and  the  boys.  Howdy,  Doc !  Howdy !  Howdy ! 
Armstrong.  What  took  ye  so  long,  Doc? 
allen.  What's  the  matter,  boys?  Somebody  sick? 
Armstrong.  Not  onless  it's  with  whoopin'  cough,  Doc! 

[There  is  a  roar  of  laughter  as  the  clary's  grove  boys  scatter 
about  the  room.  Some  sit.  Some  stand  or  slouch  against  the 
chairs  and  table. .] 

Armstrong.  Abe !  Look  who's  here !  Howdy,  Abe ! 

abe.  Hello,  Jack.  Hello,  boys. 

Armstrong  [planting  himself  before  abe].  Abe,  I  jist  got  me 

a  new  mare,  slick  as  grease  an'  faster'n  dust  in  a  windstorm. 

I'm  racin'  her  agin  Isaac's  Mary  Ann  tomorrer — same  stretch 

as  usual.  Come  on  out  an'  jedge  it. 
abe.  If  it's  all  right  with  Isaac,  Jack. 
guliher  [one  of  the  clary's  grove  boys].  Thet  don't  need 

my  sayin',  Abe.  Put  your  bets  on  my  Mary  Ann,  boys!  We 

got  fair  judgin'  now,  an'  she  kin  lick  Jack  Armstrong's  Slick  - 

as-Grease  from  here  to  Clary's  Grove  an'  back  without  a 

sweat ! 

[There  are  whoops  and  shouts  from  the  clary's  grove  boys.] 

abe.  Easy,  boys.  The  Rutledge  tavern's  only  a  few  steps  away. 

They  might  be  sleepin'  over  there. 
hoheimer  [another  one  of  the  clary's  grove  boys].  A  sartin 

somebody  ain't  sleepin',  Abe !  She's  waitin'  up  to  kiss  ye  an' 

hug  ye  good  night ! 

[An  abrupt  silence  falls.  Some  look  at  ABE.  Some  look  at 

HOHEIMER.] 

abe  [taking  a  step  toward  hoheimer,  speaking  quietly  but 
grimly'].  Did  you  say  somethin',  Joe  Hoheimer? 
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Armstrong  [intervening].  Nobody  talks  loose  about  Abe  an' 

his,  Joe.  Eat  crow ! 
abe.  I'm  capable,  Jack.  [Sweeping  Armstrong  aside,  facing 

hoheimer.]  Wal,  Joe? 
hoheimer.  Now,  Abe,  I  didn't  mean  nothin'.  Ye  know  thet. 
abe.  All  right,  Joe. 

[The  tension  breaks.  One  of  the  clary's  grove  boys  laughs.] 

allen  [still  L,  by  the  door].  Well,  boys,  I'm  always  glad  to 
have  you.  But  it's  late  now,  and 

Armstrong.  Whoa,  Doc !  If  it  ain't  too  late  fer  ye  to  be 
travelin',  it  ain't  too  late  fer  us  to  give  ye  a  lift! 

allen.  What  do  you  mean? 

Armstrong.  You're  goin'  some  place,  ain't  ye? 

allen.  What  makes  you  think  so  ? 

Armstrong.  Hosses  an'  wagon  hitched  up  alongside  your 
house  makes  me  think  so.  We're  feelin'  high  an'  handsome, 
Doc,  perlite  enough  fit  fer  a  king.  We  aim  to  give  ye  a  es- 
cort like  them  damn  cavaloors.  Ain't  thet  right,  boys  ? 

[The  clary's  grove  boys  yell  and  stamp.] 

Armstrong  [crossing  to  allen].  Come  on,  Doc!  Wherever 
you're  goin',  you're  goin'  in  style  fit  to  bust! 

allen.  Thank  you  very  kindly,  Jack,  and  you,  too,  boys.  But 
I'm  a  quiet  man,  as  you  know.  I'd  rather  not. 

godby.  What'sa  matter,  Doc?  Don't  ye  like  our  company? 

hornbuckle.  Damn  abolitionist! 

allen.  Am  I  forced  to  accept  your  escort,  Jack? 

Armstrong.  Powerful  insultin'  if  ye  don't,  Doc ! 

allen.  Suppose  we  talk  it  over  tomorrow,  Jack. 

Armstrong.  Now  ain't  thet  jist  like  a  damn  Yankee  abolition- 
ist !  Ain't  it,  boys ! 

the  clary's  grove  BOYS.  Nigger-lover !  Git  back  East! 
Oyster-eater ! 

abe.  Now,  boys!  Boys! 
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[The  clary's  grove  boys  simmer  down.'] 


abe.  You're  losin'  control. 
Armstrong.  Now,  Abe- 


abe.  Now,  Jack,  the  good  Lord  gave  you  a  brain  to  be  reason- 
able with. 

riggins.  Abe's  turnin'  preacher! 

abe  [hooking  his  fingers  in  his  jacket  and  whining  in  a  nasal 
voice].  An'  he  said  unto  them,  "Git  ye  home,  boys,  fer  ye 
have  a  race  to  be  run  tomorrow  between  Mary  Ann  an' 
Dust-in-a-  Windstorm. 

[There  is  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the  clary's  grove  boys, 
and  hilarious  backslapping  all  around.] 

riggins.  Ain't  he  a  caution ! 

abe.  I  aim  to  judge  fair,  boys.  See  you  tomorrow. 

Armstrong.  Anything  ye  say  goes,  Abe !  Come  on,  fellers ! 

[The  clary's  grove  boys  pile  toward  the  door  L,  yelling,  fust 
then,  strader,  tibbs,  and  jack  kelso,  other  clary's  grove 
boys,  barge  in  L,  yelling,  jack  kelso  is  about  thirty  years 
old.  He  is  an  educated  vagabond;  his  favorites  are  Shakes- 
peare, Burns,  and  fishing.  He  and  abe  often  sit  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  as  kelso  fishes,  and  discuss  philosophy,  the 
nature  of  the  world  and  man,  and  poetry?] 

KELSO. 

"O  Willie,  come  sell  your  fiddle, 
O  sell  your  fiddle  sae  fine! 
O  Willie,  come  sell  your  fiddle, 
And  buy  a  pint  o'  wine!" 
Hello,  Abe! 
ABE.  Hello,  Jack  Kelso.  Spoutin'  poetry  agin ! 
kelso  [smiling good-naturedly].  Spoutin',  Abe! 
strader.  Hey,  Doc!  Goin'  Injun-huntin' ?  Blankets  an  eats  in 
the  wagon — but  no  gun!  Cain't  go  Injun-huntin'  without  no 
gun,  Doc! 
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Armstrong   [suspiciously].   Blankets   an'    eats [//   sinks 

in.]  Say,  Doc,  what's  up?  Where  air  ye  goin'  this  time  o' 

night  ? 
Allen  [to  kelso].  What's  that  you  were  reciting,  Jack? 
kelso.  Bobbie  Burns,  Doctor.  Two-gun  poet ! 
"If  I  should  sell  my  fiddle, 
The  warld  would  think  I  was  mad! 

For  monie  a  rantin'  day " 

ARMSTRONG  [interrupting,  forcing  ALLEN  to  face  him'].  Now 

I'm  gittin'  right  stubborn,  Doc,  an'  I  don't  aim  to  be  throwed 

off  the  trail,  like  you're  tryin'.  Now — where  ye  goin'? 
allen.  I'm  taking  a  patient  over  to  some  relatives. 
Armstrong.  Then  what  air  ye  beatin'  the  bush  fer,  like  ye  got 

a  wounded  bird  hid  there  ?  Cain't  an  abolitionist  even  answer 

straight  out?  Beats  all!  Why  air  ye  goin'  this  time  o'  night? 
allen.  He's  a  very  sick  man. 
Armstrong.  Then  let's  go  git  him !  What  air  ye  waitin'  aroun' 

fer? 
allen.  I'll  go  when  I'm  ready. 
godby.  Somethin'  funny  here!  [He  looks  around.] 
Armstrong.  Ye  hidin'  somethin',  Doc? 
cogdal.  Mighty  suspicious !  [He  prowls  about  at  R  stage.] 
allen.  Men,  I  want  you  to  leave  at  once.  This  is  my  home, 

and  I'll  have  no  rowdies  in  it. 
Armstrong.  Thet's  enough  o'  thet,  Doc! 
kelso.  A  man's  house  is  his  castle! 

Armstrong.  Cain't  trust  an  abolitionist !  Look  aroun',  boys ! 
abe.  Jack,  take  the  boys  an'  git. 
Armstrong.  Why,  Abe,  I'm  your  friend. 
abe.  Thet's  why  I'm  talkin'  to  you  instead  of  throwin'  you  out. 

Even  an  abolitionist  has  got  the  right  to  the  privacy  of  his 

home.  This  ain't  the  way  to  act,  Jack. 
Armstrong.  All  right,  all  right,  Abe,  if  ye  say  so.  Come  on, 

boys. 
cogdal  [who  is  by  the  ladder  under  the  trapdoor].  Hold  on, 

boys.  [He  listens.] 
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GULIHER.  Treed  somethin',  Jim? 
COGDAL  [holding  up  his  hand}.  Shhh! 

[Silence  falls.  There  is  a  moment  of  tension,  allen  glances 
warily  at  ABE.] 

allen  [after  the  pause}.  I  asked  you  to  go. 

cogdal.  Thet  trapdoor  ain't  shut  close.  An'  I  hear  somethin'. 

tibbs.  What  air  it? 

Armstrong  [crossing  to  the  ladder*}.  Hold  quiet.  [He  listens.} 

allen.  Get  out,  you 

Armstrong.  Someone  heavin'  powerful  hard.  Scared-like.  [He 
turns.}  Who  air  ye  hidin'  up  there,  Doc? 

allen.  If  you  don't  get  out  this  minute 

Armstrong.  I'm  goin'  up !  [He  springs  on  to  the  ladder.} 

allen  [springing  after  Armstrong].  Hold  on! 

abe.  Jack! 

cogdal  [confronting  allen].  Air  ye  goin'  somewhere,  Doc? 

[Armstrong  disappears  through  the  trapdoor.} 

ALLEN.  You  scoundrels ! 

Armstrong  [above}.  Hey,  boys!  Come  on,  git  down  there! 

[He  shoves  charley  down  the  ladder.} 
purkapile.  A  nigger! 
Armstrong  [dropping  down  from  above}.  An  abolitionist  an' 

a  covered  wagon  at  night !  It  all  adds  up ! 
hoheimer  [shouting  through  the  open  door  at  l].  Hey!  Hey, 

boys !  A  runaway  slave !  A  runaway  slave ! 

[There  is  commotion  and  shouting  off  L.  Several  more  clary's 
grove  boys  crowd  in  the  doorway.} 

clary's  grove  boys.  Where!  Looky  there!  Look  what  they 

got! 
allen  [coming  above  the  table}.  Abe! 
Charley  [tearing  himself  loose  and  throwing  himself  at  abe's 

feet  at  l  c],  Mastuh  Lincoln! 
abe  [tormented}.  Why  me,  Charley! 
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Armstrong  [coming  right  of  the  table  at  c].  Abe,  did  ye  know 

about  this  ? 
ABE  [quietly}.  I  knew  about  it. 

[JAMES  RUTLEDGE,  MRS.  RUTLEDGE,  and  ANN  hurry  in  L, 
james  RUTLEDGE  is  a  high-minded  man  of  warm  and  gen- 
erous nature.  Born  in  South  Carolina,  he  had  lived  many 
years  in  Kentucky  before  coming  to  Illinois.  He  is  quite  con- 
scious of  his  ancestry:  One  of  his  ancestors  had  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  another  had  been  appointed 
Chief  fustic e  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  Washington;  another 
had  been  a  conspicuous  leader  in  Congress.  He  is  owner  of 
the  village  tavern,  and  one  of  the  two  owners  of  the  mill. 
MRS.  rutledge  is  a  quiet,  good-looking  woman,  devoted  to 
her  husband  and  children,  capable  and  industrious.  ANN  is 
somewhat  of  a  trial  to  her  at  times  because  of  her  indepen- 
dence. ANN  rutledge  is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  a  slim, 
pretty  girl  with  corn-silk  hair.  She  is  healthy,  natural,  indus- 
trious, and  of  an  independent  and  happy  disposition.  She  is 
well-educated  for  her  day.  Several  other  men  and  women 
crowd  into  the  doorway,  including  MRS.  tibbs,  MRS.  WAT- 
kins,  and  mrs.  morgan.  The  women  crowd  d  l.] 

rutledge   [coming  L  c].  What's  all  the  noise?   [He  sees 

Charley.]  What's  this? 
Armstrong.  A  runaway! 

ann  [hurrying  to  abe],  Abe!  What's  the  matter? 
abe.  Somethin'  terrible  unfortunate,  Ann. 
ANN  {indicating  charley].  This  slave,  Abe? 
Armstrong.  He  was  helpin'  Doc  Allen ! 
allen.  The  truth  is,  he  wasn't.  Although  I  wish  he  were. 
mrs.  rutledge  [d  l,  with  the  women].  That's  a  fine  thing  to 

say! 
ann  [staunchly'}.  Whatever  Abe  does  is  all  right,  Mother. 
MRS.  rutledge.  Not  if  it  has  to  do  with  abolitionism,  dear. 

Use  your  good  sense.  Come  away  from  that  black. 
ann.  If  Abe  can  stand  here,  so  can  I. 
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rutledge.  Be  still,  Ann.  Doctor  Allen,  you're  a  good  man.  I 
didn't  think  your  abolitionism  would  carry  you  this  far. 

allen.  A  man  has  got  to  stand  by  his  beliefs. 

MRS.  tibbs.  Call  that  beliefs?  Upsettin'  the  country  with  false 
doctrine  I 

allen.  False?  This  man  is  a  human  being.  He  can't  stand 
slavery  any  more  than  you  could. 

MRS.  tibbs.  Don't  ye  go  puttin'  him  in  with  us,  Dr.  Allen ! 

MRS.  watkins.  And  why  not,  Mrs.  Tibbs !  If  Doc  Allen  knows 
enough  to  deliver  me  of  my  baby  Michael  without  a  penny 
charge  to  me  fer  my  empty  pockets,  he  knows  enough  to  put 
you  and  me  in  where  we  belong — with  the  rest  of  sufferin' 
humanity — black,  white,  green,  or  just  plain  dirty,  not  men- 
tionin'  any  names,  Mrs.  Tibbs ! 

rutledge  [to  the  women].  Hold  your  petty  quarreling.  I'm 
sorry  about  this,  Doctor  Allen.  We'll  have  to  take  this  black 
in  charge  and  return  him  to  his  master. 

allen.  How  can  you  be  so  heartless? 

rutledge.  You  amaze  me,  Doctor! 

allen  [desperately'].  Abe — what  about  it? 

rutledge  [to  allen].  Are  you  asking  him  to  help  you?  [To 
abe.]  Abe,  I'm  sorry  to  see  your  anti-slavery  views  bring  you 
to  this  point. 

ABE.  It  ain't  a  disgrace,  Mr.  Rutledge. 

rutledge.  I  don't  understand  you,  Abe.  Don't  you  realize 
you're  being  asked  to  be  a  party  to  a  criminal  act?  To  de- 
prive some  gentleman  of  his  property  ? 

abe.  Illinois  is  a  free  state,  Mr.  Rutledge. 

rutledge.  You're  studying  law,  Abe.  How  can  you  speak  of 
property  being  free  or  not  free?  North  or  South,  it's  prop- 
erty. [He  indicates  the  table  at  c]  Is  this  table  free  ?  Would 
I  dream  of  taking  it  away  from  Dr.  Allen  ? 

Armstrong.  Right  smart  arguin',  Mr.  Rutledge! 

abe.  This  table  couldn't  use  its  legs  to  run  away,  Mr.  Rutledge. 

cogdal.  Better'n  a  hoss  race ! 

green.  A  smart  lad,  our  Abe! 
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rutledge.  You've  got  a  good  head,  Abe,  but  you  shouldn't 
use  it  for  false  reasoning!  I  don't  want  to  get  angry  with 
you.  A  slave  is  property.  The  law  says  so,  and  the  law  says  a 
runaway  must  be  returned  to  his  master,  North  or  South. 
You  know  that. 

Charley  [on  his  knees  by  abe].  No  use  tryin' !  Mus'  go  back! 
Sold!  Sold! 

ANN.  You  can  answer  Father,  Abe.  Answer  him. 

MRS.  rutledge.  Ann!  My  daughter  an  abolitionist! 

ANN.  I'm  not,  Mother.  But  if  Abe 

rutledge  [to  ann].  Be  still,  you  foolish  girl!  Abe,  for  your 
own  good  as  well  as  Ann's,  it's  best  to  settle  this  whole  mat- 
her  here  and  now.  You're  running  for  the  state  legislature.  If 
you  don't  go  wrong,  you're  sure  to  be  elected  a  delegate  from 
Sangamon  County.  You  have  a  promising  future.  You  might 
get  to  be  governor  of  Illinois  some  day;  it's  not  impossible. 
Unless [He  points  to  charley.] 

ABE.  I  told  Dr.  Allen  before,  Mr.  Rutledge.  If  my  idee  was 
thet  this  man  should  go  free,  I'd  take  my  chance  on  the 
election. 

rutledge.  All  right,  Abe.  What  is  your  idea?  [He  looks  about 
him.']  Here  are  some  of  your  constituents — if  you  get  elected. 
Declare  yourself. 

ABE.  I  don't  hold  with  abolitionism. 

RUTLEDGE.  Good  ! 

abe.  But  I  believe  slavery's  unjust  an'  bad. 

ANN  [proudly].  You  can't  frighten  Abe! 

rutledge  [to  ann].  Be  still!  [To  abe.]  A  gentleman's  prop- 
erty, Abe! 

abe.  An  ancestor  of  yours  signed  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, Mr.  Rutledge.  "All  men  are  created  free  an'  equal." 

rutledge.  Men,  yes! 

abe  [firmly].  Charley's  a  man. 

rutledge.  A  black? 

abe.  He  walks  on  two  legs  an'  talks  English.  Anybody  here 
who  kin  do  more?  [He  looks  about  him.] 
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KELSO. 

"Fed  with  the  same  food, 
Hurt  with  the  same  weapons, 
Subject  to  the  same  diseases." 
Bill  Shakespeare,  friends ! 

green.  Shet  up,  Jack  Kelso,  you're  talkin'  gibberish  agin.  I'll 
answer  ye,  Abe.  This  black  can't  think.  Thet's  the  difference. 
How's  thet?  [He  looks  around  for  approval.'] 

MRS.  tibbs.  Thet's  tellin'  him,  Bowlin'  Green! 

ABE.  He  kin  think  enough  to  say  "I  want  to  be  free,"  Squire 
Green.  You  show  me  a  thought  deeper'n  thet  by  any  man  or 
woman  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  an'  I'll  take  my  hat  off. 
Thet's  all  the  Declaration  of  Independence  says  when  you 
boil  it  right  down:  "I  want  to  be  free"  ! 

MRS.  morgan.  Good  f er  you,  Abe !  My  daddy  fit  in  the  Revo- 
lution ! 

morgan.  You  keep  quiet,  Mrs.  Morgan !  Leave  the  thinkin'  to 
us  men. 

MRS.  morgan  [derisively'].  Ho,  Mr.  Morgan,  ye  want  to  put 
us  women  in  with  slaves,  do  ye ! 

ANN.  He'll  never  do  that,  Mrs.  Morgan ! 

Armstrong.  Whoa  there,  hold  on !  The  women  are  leadin'  us 
off  on  a  blind  trail !  Abe,  there  ain't  one  o'  the  Clary's  Grove 
Boys  don't  think  you're  fit  to  be  another  Andy  Jackson,  even 
if  ye  are  a  Whig  an'  don't  smoke,  chew,  drink,  play  cards, 
gamble,  er  cuss.  An'  thet  goes  fer  nigh  on  the  whole  o' 
Sangamon  County.  [He  looks  around.]  How  about  thet? 

[There  are  shouts  of  "Right!"  "We're  fer  Abe!"  "Thet's 
right!"] 

ANN  [proudly].  Oh,  Abe! 

ABE.  Thank  you  all. 

Armstrong.  But,  Abe — ye  hold  out  fer  this  runaway,  an'  even 

Abe  Lincoln  runs  a  gosh-awful  chance  o'  bein'  licked  in  the 

elections ! 
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HORNBUCKLE.  Spit  agin  the  wind  an'  ye  spit  in  your  own  face, 

Abe! 
ABE.  Thet  puts  it  right  up  to  me,  don't  it? 

[abe  looks  around.  Everyone  is  silent  for  a  moment.'] 

KELSO  [breaking  the  silence]. 

"See  gathering  thousands,  while  I  sing, 
A  broken  chain,  exulting,  bring 
And  dash  it  in  a  tyrant's  face, 
No  more  the  despot  of  Columbia's  race! 
A  tyrant's  proudest  insults  braved, 
They  shout  a  people  freed!" 
Salute,  Abe!  [He  salutes.]  Bobbie  Burns,  bard  of  liberty! 
"Ode  for  General  Washington's  Birthday" ! 
abe.  Thank  you,  Jack  Kelso!  [To  ANN.]  What  do  you  say, 

Ann? 
ann.  I  say  do  what  you  think  is  right,  Abe.  You  will,  anyway. 
Armstrong.  Hold  your  mouth,  Abe!  I  ain't  goin'  to  see  ye 
ruin  your  chances !  [He  springs  forward  and  hauls  Charley 
to  his  feet.]  Come  on,  boys! 

[The  clary's  grove  boys  surge  forward  with  a  shout.] 

CHARLEY  [to  abe],  No'th  Stah !  No'th  Stah! 

[abe  springs  in,  snatches  charley  away,  whirls  him  into  the 
corner  D  R,  and  faces  the  clary's  grove  boys.  The  clary's 
grove  boys  stop  dead.] 

abe.  No,  you  don't,  boys.  Charley's  goin'  free. 

[Silence.] 

Armstrong  [awed].  He  ain't  afeard 

abe.  I  don't  trade  Charley's  freedom  fer  votes. 

rutledge.  You're  a  brave  boy,  Abe.  But  we're  going  to  return 

this  slave  to  his  master.  We  outnumber  you.  Don't  make  us 

use  force. 
ANN.  Father,  that's  not  fair! 
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MRS.  rutledge.  Ann,  come  here! 

ANN.  I  will  not ! 

abe.  I  feel  mighty  powerful  with  Ann  on  my  side.  Wal,  Jack? 

Air  you  an'  the  boys  goin'  to  gang  up  on  me  ? 
Armstrong.  Looks  like  we'll  have  to,  Abe. 
MRS.  morgan.  Pack  o'  cowards ! 

abe.  You  heard  what  Ann  said,  Jack.  Thet  ain't  a  fair  fight. 
Armstrong.  This  ain't  a  race  er  a  wrastle,  Abe.  Better  give  him 

over  to  us. 
abe  [deliberately  taunting  Armstrong}.  Ain't  you  glad  it  ain't 

a  race  er  a  wrastle,  Jack ! 
Armstrong  [stung].  Meanin'  I'm  afeard  o'  you,  Abe  Lincoln? 
ABE.  Meanin'  I'm  wonderin'  if  thet  sportin'  blood  o'  yours  ain't 

run  out  an'  soaked  into  the  ground  some  place,  Jack  Arm- 
strong. 
Armstrong  [pounding  his  chest'].  It's  right  here,  an'  plenty 

of  it! 
abe.  Air  it,  Jack  Armstrong?  Wal  now,  I'm  wonderin'  if  you'll 

take  me  on  two  out  o'  three  falls  fer  Charley's  freedom. 
rutledge.  Wait  a  minute  there! 

abe.  This  is  between  me  an'  Jack  Armstrong,  Mr.  Rutledge. 
Armstrong  [curbing  himself].  Thet  ain't  so  sportin',  either, 

Abe.  You're  a  better  man  than  I  am,  an'  ye  know  it. 
abe.  Then  bring  on  your  whole  gang!  I  kin  do  'em  up  in 

three  shakes  of  a  sheep's  tail !  I  kin  whip  the  whole  pack  o' 

you  if  you'll  give  me  ten  minutes  between  fights ! 
STRADER  [charging  forward].  Don't  ye  talk  like  thet  to  us, 

Abe! 
Armstrong  [pulling  him  back].  Hold  on  there! 
ABE.  Maybe  thet's  your  idea  o'  fair  sport!  [He  is  deliberately 

taunting  them  throughout.] 
Armstrong.  No,  it  ain't,  Abe ! 
abe.  Then  make  it  two  more  beside  yourself,  with  a  minute  in 

between ! 
Armstrong.  Three  of  us? 
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abe.  The  sand  ain't  run  out  o'  your  crew,  air  it,  Jack  Arm- 
strong ? 

ARMSTRONG  [snatching  his  hat  from  his  head  and  flinging  it 
furiously  to  the  floor*].  Drat  ye,  Abe  Lincoln!  You're  on! 

the  clary's  grove  boys  [surging  forward].  On!  On! 

rutledge.  Hold  on !  This  is  no  way  to  settle  a  legal  and  moral 
issue ! 

abe.  Force  agin  force,  Mr.  Rutledge! 

Armstrong.  Fair  is  fair,  Mr.  Rutledge!  Clear  the  floor,  boys! 
We're  goin'  to  see  some  right  smart  wrastlin' ! 

[There  is  a  hubbub.  The  furniture  in  the  center  of  the  room 
is  pushed  back  against  the  walls.] 

the  clary's  grove  boys  [pushing  the  crowd  back  on  all 
sides].  Clear  back!  Agin  the  wall!  Git  back  there! 

allen.  The  Lord  be  with  you,  Abe ! 

abe.  Goin'  to  need  the  Lord,  Dr.  Allen! 

riggins.  What's  the  terms  ? 

wynn.  Two  out  o'  three  falls ! 

godby.  Abe's  too  good !  Make  him  take  three  to  win ! 

abe.  I'll  settle  the  argyment!  I'll  take  on  your  three  best,  one 
fall  apiece  with  the  fust  two,  two  falls  with  Jack  Armstrong, 
three  falls  fer  me  to  win ! 

[A  wild  shout  from  the  clary's  grove  boys.] 

a  man.  By  God,  Abe,  ye  make  that,  an'  I'll  plug  the  fust  man 

lays  a  hand  on  thet  black ! 
Armstrong.  You're  on,  Abe  Lincoln,  includin'  the  shootin'! 

Git  in  there,  Royal  Purkapile ! 
purkapile  [jumping  to  c  stage].  I'm  Royal  Purkapile,  a  rip- 

snortin'  terror,  chawin'  an'  clawin' !  [He  crouches.] 
ABE  [whipping  off  his  coat  and  springing  to  face  him].  Look 

out  fer  your  claws !  I  aim  to  pull  'em ! 

[abe  and  purkapile   circle  and  grip.   With   one  powerful 
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heave,  abe  throws  purkapile  on  his  back  and  pins  him. 
There  is  a  roar  from  the  crowd.] 

A  woman.  Yipee  f er  Abe  Linkern ! 

abe.  I'm  loaded  an'  primed!  You  kin  have  the  minute  rest! 

Toss  in  your  next  man ! 
Armstrong.  Jim  Cogdal! 

[purkapile  gets  up  and  retires  sheepishly  upstage?] 

ABE.  Come  on  an'  take  your  lickin' ! 

cogdal.  Whooee!  Here  I  come  a-tearin'  an'  a-whoopin'!  Let 

me  git  my  hands  square  on  ye,  Abe  Lincoln,  an'  you're 

licked! 
abe.  Take  holt! 

[cogdal  grips  abe,  heaves,  and  throws  abe  off  balance.  There 
is  a  wild  yell  of  excitement  from  the  crowd.] 

ABE  [wrenching  himself  upright].  No,  you  don't! 

[abe  grips  cogdal.  They  struggle  back  and  forth,  abe  forces 
cogdal  to  his  knees,  over,  on  his  back,  and  pins  him.  There 
is  a  roar  from  the  crowds] 

ABE  {leaping  to  his  feet].  You're  next,  Jack! 

[cogdal  retires  upstage^ 

ARMSTRONG  [jumping  to  c  stage,  straddle-legged].  I'm  Jack 
Armstrong,  saw-tooth  bobcat,  Champeen  o'  Clary's  Grove ! 

abe.  I'm  Abe  Lincoln,  Sangamon  County  catamount,  Cham- 
peen of  Jack  Armstrong !  [He  is  breathing  a  bit  hard.] 

[Armstrong,  though  short,  has  the  muscles  and  haunches  of  a 
steer.  He  rushes  ABE,  circles  his  arms  below  abe's  waist,  and 
heaves  up.  abe,  pushing  down  on  Armstrong's  shoulders, 
struggles  to  break  the  grip.  But  with  the  advantage  of  lever- 
age, Armstrong's  power  tells ;  he  heaves  up,  and  as  abe 
goes  over  on  his  back,  he  pins  him  down.  There  is  a  yell 
from  the  crowd.] 
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ANN  {with  a. cry'].  Oh,  Abe! 

green.  A  minute  rest !  Thet's  only  fair  to  Abe! 

crowd.  Last  fall !  Last  fall ! 

[Tense  quiet  descends  upon  the  crowd."} 

ABE.  Ready,  Jack. 

Armstrong.  Take  your  minute,  Abe. 

ABE.  Don't  want  to  let  down.  Git  set. 

£abe  and  Armstrong  circle  each  other.} 

ANN.  He's  got  to  win  this  one. 

[Armstrong  rushes  in  again,  abe,  ready  for  him  this  time, 
steps  aside,  stoops,  and  seizes  Armstrong  by  the  waist,  arm- 
strong  locks  his  arms  around  abe.  Neither  gives  way  as 
they  heave.  ABE  flings  ARMSTRONG  away.  ARMSTRONG  rushes 
again.  ABE  keeps  him  off  with  his  long  reach.} 

Armstrong.  By  thunder,  Abe,  ye  did  thet  to  me  the  fust  time 
we  wrastled!  [He  feints,  rushes  in  under  abe's  guard,  and 
locks  his  arms  again  around  abe's  waist.]  Got  ye!  [He 
heaves.] 

[abe  almost  loses  his  balance.  A  roar  of  fury  escapes  him.} 

abe.  By  jing!  [He  reaches  down  over  Armstrong's  back, 
seizes  him  about  the  waist  in  two  mighty  paws,  and  with 
one  tremendous  heave  yanks  him  off  the  floor,  over  in  an  arc, 
breaking  Armstrong's  grip,  and  putting  him  down  flat  on 
his  back  and  pinning  him.] 

[Bedlam  breaks  loose  in  the  crowd.} 

CROWD  [closing  in  on  abe].  Ye  done  it!  Abe!  Abe!  Shake, 

Abe! 
Armstrong  [breaking  through}.  Doggone,  Abe,  I  love  ye  like 

a  brother !  No  shame  to  be  throwed  by  a  feller  like  you !  [He 

encloses  abe  in  a  bear  hug.} 
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ANN   [running  iri\.  Oh,   Abe,  Abe!   [She  throws  her  arms 

around  htm  and  kisses  him.] 
MRS.  rutledge  [aghast].  Ann!  Good  heavens!  Ann! 
A  woman.  Lookit  Abe,  red  as  a  spanked  baby ! 

[There  is  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the  crowd,  abe  is  embar- 
rassed, charley,  d  R,  is  on  his  knees,  hands  clasped,  tears 
streaming  down  his  face.] 

charley.  Oh,  bress  the  Lawd !  Oh,  I'se  free  befo'  I  die !  Oh, 
Lawd  God,  thank  you,  thank  you,  thank  you !  Lost  an'  wan- 
derm'  in  the  wilderness,  Lawd,  an'  you  sent  me  down  Sam- 
son !  Oh,  Lawd,  Lawd,  I'se  got  too  much  inside  o'  me  to  tell 
you — too  much. 

[charley  buries  his  face  in  his  hands  and  sobs.  A  complete 
silence  has  fallen  over  everyone.] 

ABE.  Well?  How  do  you  all  feel  about  it  now? 

[The  crowd  stirs  uneasily  and  looks  away.   ABE   crosses  to 

CHARLEY.] 

abe.  Stand  up,  Charley.  [He  helps  him  to  his  feet.]  Jack,  will 
you  an'  the  boys  escort  Charley  an'  Dr.  Allen  to  the  edge  of 
town  an'  see  'em  off  safely? 

[There  is  a  moment  of  amazed  silence?^ 

ARMSTRONG  [breaking  the  silence].  By  thunder,  Abe,  if  ye  say 
so,  we  will !  Boys  ? 

[The  clary's  grove  boys  give  a  wild  whoop.] 

Armstrong.  What's  more,  Doc  Allen,  we'll  take  ye  on  to  the 
next  place,  wherever  in  tarnation  it  is,  an'  the  fust  man  makes 
a  wrong  move  gits  b'usted  wide  open !  Come  on,  Charley ! 

[The  clary's  grove  boys  swoop  CHARLEY  up.] 
charley.  Mastuh  Abe ! 
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abe.  Don't  worry,  Charley.  You've  got  the  best  guard  now  this 

side  of  the  Canadian  border. 
Armstrong.  Thet's  handsome  talk,  Abe,  an'  don't  ye  worry! 

Ye  git  our  votes  an'  the  whole  o'  Sangamon  County,  too, 

when  they  hear  how  ye  done  this ! 

[There  are  shouts  of  agreement  from  the  crowd.'] 

RUTLEDGE.  Looks  like  it,  Abe.  [He  sighs.]  I  don't  know  what'll 
come  of  things  if  you  get  into  office  with  such  beliefs. 

hoheimer.  I  know !  Abe  Linkern  fer  President ! 

CROWD  [bursting  into  a  wild  shout  of  laughter].  President! 
Abe  Linkern,  President !  Wheee ! 

abe  [with  a  smile],  Wal,  boys,  I'll  see  if  maybe  I  kin  satisfy 
you  some  day. 

Armstrong.  Come  on,  boys !  Come  on,  Doc ! 

[There  is  much  whooping  and  shouting  as  the  entire  CROWD 
surges  out  l  with  charley.] 

charley  [as  he  goes  out].  Good-bye,  Mistuh  Abe! 
ABE  [waving  in  return].  Good-bye,  Mister  Charley. 
allen  [seizing  abe's  hand].  Abe! 

[Unable  to  speak,  allen  throws  his  arms  around  abe  and  then 
rushes  out  L.  ANN  and  abe  are  left  alone  at  c  stage.] 

ANN  [looking  up  at  him].  I'm  so  proud  of  you,  Abe.  I'll  never 

say  another  word  to  you  for  saying  "ain't" ! 
abe.  Do  you  really  mean  it,  Ann?  Really  proud  of  me? 
ANN.  I  feel  like  Charley — too  much  inside  of  me  to  tell. 

[abe  turns  his  head  away.] 

ANN.  Why,  Abe! 

abe.  Can't  help  it,  Ann.  Thet  lonesomeness  inside  of  me  breaks 

up  when  you  say  things  like  thet  to  me.  [He  puts  his  arms 

around  her  shoulders.]  Let's  go  look  out. 

[ann  and  abe  go  to  the  open  doonvay  L.] 
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allen  [off  l].  Gee-up!  Gee!  Gee! 

[The  creaking  of  the  wagon,  galloping,  shouting,  and  shots 
are  heard  off  L.  As  the  sounds  fade ] 

abe  [a  distant  look  in  his  eyes'].  North  Star 


[abe  stands  in  the  doorway,  looking  out  and  up  toward  the  sky, 
his  arm  about  ANN.] 

CURTAIN 


CRINOLINE  AND  CANDLELIGHT 

«■■•••••■■•■■• • ■ ■•■■■ ■•■■•■■■■■■ ■■■■■■■■■ ■»■•■■■■■■■■■■■•■■ 

George  Washington  appears  in  person  at  a  modern  masquerade  on 
his  birthday.  He  doesn't  understand  modern  "improvements" 

radio.  The  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  father  of  his  country, 
that  greatest  of  all  Americans — George  Washington — first  in 
war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen ! 

[Loud  applause,  crackling  of  the  radio,  and  a  band  plays  "Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever."  WASHINGTON,  utterly  dumbfounded,  rubs 
his  chin  and  listens,  and  finally  kneels  down  on  one  knee  and 
listens,  and  looks  at  it.  He  diddles  with  the  knobs  again,  and 
turns  it  off.] 

Washington.  Hum — pigmies,  doubtless. 

But  he  still  understands  the  human  heart.  And  he  talks  to  a  lad  who 
is  trying  to  make  the  right  life  choice  in  spite  of  the  ambition  of 
the  girl  he  loves. 

Washington.  I  know.  It  was  that  way  during  the  war.  My  men 
were  faithful  through  terrific  odds,  danger,  starvation,  bribery, 
doubt,  despair,  everything — but  if  there  was  one  thing  that 
could  move  them  it  was  the  scorn  of  some  lovely  Tory  who  had 
won  a  rebel  heart. 

BOB.  Did  any  of  them 

Washington.  Yes,  there  were  those  who  turned  traitor.  There 
were  those  who  accepted  an  English  uniform  instead  of  colonial 
rags.  There  were  those  who  waxed  fat  on  English  bribes  instead 
of  starving  with  us  at  Valley  Forge.  I  knew  men  who  turned 
from  what  they  believed  in,  turned  to  please  a  woman.  But  I 
never  knew  one  to  do  it — and  be  happy. 

bob.  But  Ellen  says  if  I  want  her,  I  must  come  her  way 

Washington.  And  your  answer  is,  "If  you  want  me,  you  must 
come  my  way."  [A  little  pause.]  I  know  it  isn't  an  easy  an- 
swer, but  it's  the  only  one. 

A  comedy  in  one  act,  by  Jean  Lee  Latham;  7  m,  7  w.  Time,  35  min. 
Scene,  1  interior.  Royalty  free.  Price,  35  cents. 
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THE  HOWL  OF  THE  WOLF 

■■••(•■■•■■■((■•■■•■■■■■■■■■■■■■■•■■■■■■■■■(■■•■■■■■■■■■■■■■■•■■(■■■■(■•■■■•■■■■■■■•(■■aa(sauaaaaasa 

A  play  of  the  southern  mountains,  rich  in  character  and  local  color. 

■ 
Old  Granny  gives  up  hope  when  Griefie  is  sick. 

GRIEF.  Granny!  You  done  heerd  the  howl  of  the  wolf  fur  me? 
granny.  I  ain't  sayin'  fur  shore,  Grief.  Hit  mought  'a'  been  a 

hoot  owl  and  not  the  wolf,  but  you-uns'd  better  make  yer  peace 

with  God  anyways. 

And  when  the  county  nurse  comes  to  take  care  of  the  child 

granny  [protesting] .  Now,  Helen,  when  the  Lord  calls  a  person 
t'  die,  you  don't  raikon  He  stops  ter  ast  which  has  they  ben 
eatin',  hog  meat  or  wheat  brade,  does  ye? 

And  when  Helen  tries  to  persuade  Griefie*s  father  to  put  his  three 
children  in  school 

DAVE.  Naw,  I  don't  hold  with  larnin'  fur  women,  nohow.  And  I 
don't  hold  with  them  Lowground  schools,  nohow,  you-uns  fixes 
hit.  They  larns  women  too  much.  I  don't  hold  with  no  larnin' 
fur  women — whatever  hit  air.  Hit  makes  'em  onsatisfied.  Hit 
spiles  'em  fur  the  lives  they  has  ter  live. 

valley  [timidly].  But,  Pappy,  I  only  larned  to  read  erbout  the 
red  hen  an'  the  cat. 

dave  [very  gently].  But,  honey,  that's  more'n  what  Pappy  kin  do. 
You  doesn't  want  more  larnin'n  what  yor  Pappy's  got,  does 
yer?  An'  hit  costs  a  heap.  I  paid  forty  cents  fur  your  readin' 
book  so's  ye  could  fotch  it  home. 

So  then  Granny  becomes  unexpectedly  insistent  that  someone  shall 
"lorn  ter  read  writen*.** 

granny.  One  day  Job  Clark  fotched  this  yer  letter  up  the  trail. 
He  'lowed  hit  war  from  Lindy  Mary,  an'  he  wanted  t'  read  hit 
fer  me.  But,  lawsy  me,  I  warn't  gwine  t'  let  no  loose-tongue 
like  him  read  no  letter  my  chile  wrote  t'  her  maw — an'  nary 
one  of  us  kin  could  read  hit!  [She  turns  the  letter  over,  looking 
longingly  at  it.] 

A  comedy  in  1  act,  by  Elizabeth  H.  Netf;  2  m,  3  w,  1  child.  Time, 
25  min.  Price,  35  cents. 
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